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‘MORE THINGS IN HEAVEN AND EARTH ”’ 


OST of us, no matter how addicted to controversy, weary at 

times of the tone and temper of proselytizing and long for 
the pacific life of the artist. We feel like browsing amongst philoso- 
phic ideas, without taking thought of the arguments to be urged in 
their behalf, much less without attempting to induce anyone to espouse 
them. Artist-like, we would take canvas or chisel and attempt a 
portraiture of those ideas for the sheer pleasure in their piquancy. 
Confirmed controversialists may perhaps be loath to assume even 
for a moment this care-free, uncritical attitude toward epistemological 
and cosmological solemnities. For such the following reflections are 
not intended. Those only who share the mood of peaceful dalliance 
are hereby invited to participate in the present undertaking. 

That undertaking, unaccompanied by either avowals of belief or 
confessions of doubt, is to be the reconstructing of the world as seen 
from the angle of vision of the extreme realist. It is to be a presen- 
tation in as concrete terms as possible of the remoter and less 
usually realized consequences of the usual realistic postulates. Now, 
much of an argumentative nature has been written of late exhibiting 
the axioms, the dialectic, and the proofs of realism; but in his ardor 
to secure converts no realist has found leisure to sit down and con- 
template his universe in all its bewildering complexity. No realist 
has done this for the entertainment of the public and probably he has 
never done it even for his own entertainment. It is likely, indeed, that 
however thorough-going he may be, he has never quite dared to 
envisage the complete logical implications of his own creed. For 
it takes courage to be a very extreme realist, as it does to be a very 
extreme idealist, or an extreme pragmatist,—a courage that few 
people feel called upon to exercise. We consider ourselves free to 
change the subject as soon as the working out of our avowed creeds 
involves encroachment upon any deeply intrenched emotional reserva- 
tion. Perhaps, then, no actual realist would take altogether kindly 
to the realistic picture we are about to contemplate. He would 
have had first to rid himself of two generally shared compunctions. 

The first of those compunctions is due to a peculiar feeling we 
all have about human creativeness. We like to persuade ourselves 
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that even the most unoriginal of us is productive in some way, and 
that our inventors and artists in particular really bring into the 
world genuine novelties. A radical realism, as we shall see later, 
seems to run counter to this flattering belief. The second of the 
fairly prevalent compunctions shared by realists is due to a peculiar 
feeling we have about the dignity of the inanimate universe, We 
hate to think it either non-sensical or trivial,—quite irrespective of 
whether we take it to be a blind mechanism or a divinely appointed 
scheme. One of the troubles with a radical realism is that it inter. 
prets as real on their own account trivialities ordinarily attributed 
to the work of conscious minds in their moments of playfulness or 
unreason. To find any pleasure, then, in the version of things we 
are about to occupy ourselves with, it is required of us to take leave 
of sobriety and moderation, as well as to purify ourselves of inhibit. 
ing fears and rationalities. We must be willing to contemplate the 
incongruous, the redundant, the inane, and more than that, to see 
them tangled up with matters of cosmic significance. For the out- 
standing characteristic of this version of things is its heterogeneous 
inclusiveness. When the realist waves his magic wand all bars are 
let down, all doors opened, and we find ourselves introduced into 
the welter of a democratized assemblage which for its variousness 
would put to shame the most fanciful day-dream or the weirdest 
nightmare. 

To get our bearing amidst the chaos let us call to mind fora 
moment that the realistic interpretation of things is guided by the 
principle that nothing thinkable depends for its being or its nature 
upon being thought, and that consequently what is to be looked for 
everywhere is a maximum reality rather than a minimum. In spirit, 
of course, this runs counter to the principle of Occam’s Razor: that 
entities should not be unnecessarily multiplied. Our radical realist 
might well agree with Occam, however, as regards economizing on 
ultimate laws of nature and ultimate substances. Indeed, a monis- 
tie cosmology might be quite as congenial to him as a dualistic or a 
pluralistic. It is only that he thinks to find always and everywhere 
the richest rather than the poorest exemplification of both laws and 
substances and therefore the fullest rather than the emptiest uwi- 
verse. 

As regards the gross structure of that universe there is nothing 
especially notable. It is a universe in which matter, space, time, 
and consciousness are real in their totality and in their ultimate con- 
stituents, and together with all that they logically imply. Relations 
are real, as such, and also together with the terms between which 
they obtain, thus forming groups of two or any number of members. 
Qualities are real, and concatenations of qualities, substances, and 
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relations are real. Number is real—the finite, the infinite, and the 
infinitesimal. Truth is real, whether discovered or undiscovered, 
but so is falsehood. That is, the fact that is judged in a true judg- 
ment would still be a fact if it did not happen to be so judged, and 
furthermore its actuality carries with it the falsity of its contradic- 
tion. And truth and falsehood alike may be either affirmative or 
negative, edifying or unedifying, useful or useless. 

And now for some of the astonishing consequences that may be 
derived from these basic tenets of the realistic faith. We will limit 
ourselves to two classes of consequences, one of which may prove 
particularly painful to those who shrink from the notion that the 
universe can actually contain frivolities; the other which may offend 
especially those who regard as sacrilege the interpretation of the 
work of the artist as in any sense the mere discovery of what pre- 
viously existed. The two classes of things we shall consider are 
Groups and Patterns. 

Now, as it happens, one of the important complaints made by 
misunderstanding critics is that realism is offensively pluralistic, 
making no provisions for inter-relatedness between things. We have 
already noted, however, that one of the cardinal doctrines of the real- 
ist is that relations are real, likewise groups of elements cemented by 
relations. We have now to realize to what lengths this postulate 
of groups will carry the realist if he has the courage of his convic- 
tions. 

Even without that courage there will be certain groups which as a 
realist and in accordance with a repudiation of utter atomism he 
will find no difficulty in admitting. All so-called physical ‘‘things’’ 
are of this kind—aggregates of elements which are easily granted an 
objective reality quite apart from their appreciation by any subject. 
Whatever the grounds for this admission, it is clear that if they sup- 
port it they support a great deal more. If the collection of par- 
ticles, and below that of molecules, and then of atoms, efc., compris- 
ing a table has a reality as a collection, then there must be many other 
collections, less obvious, less valuable, less compact, less homogen- 
eous, which should be ungrudgingly admitted. The dome of St. 
Peter’s, grand pianos, and the planet Neptune compose such a col- 
lection, as do likewise bathtubs and skyrockets; and the square root 
of minus one and oysters. One can hear the high-minded idealist— 
and many a realist—sputtering with scorn and rage at such notions. 
A degradation of the concept of reality, an injection into the uni- 
verse of the follies and irrelevancies of man at his idlest and most 
preposterous,—one can conjecture the kind of ridicule that would 
be indulged in. If we should stoop to argue we could innocently in- 
quire by what principle of logic it was established that nature is 
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lacking in humor or that she is above indulging in foolishness, Algo 
we might guilelessly remark that if incongruous elements do not 
already compose a group, it would be difficult to see how a group 
could be made out of them. But we are not concerned to dispute, 
but rather to disport ourselves in the riot of absurdity and perfec. 
tion of unreason which dawns upon our view as soon as we gather the 
full import of the principle we are considering. There is actually 
nothing which mischievous imagination can conjure and bind into 
inharmonious unions which has not already its place in the omniy- 
orous universe! Our enterprise is not one of idle invention, but 
of genuine discovery, and we can put to sea at any moment like the 
most serious-minded of explorers, with the difference that we are 
in search not merely of rational realms of truth or beauty, but of 
fantastic islands of unreason, peopled with monsters of non-sense 
and triviality. Each may be a modern Ulysses,—a logician taking 
a little vacation from laws of sequence and compatibility ; a scientist 
breaking the traces and ignoring the requirements of proper classi- 
fications, the hide-bound limits of genera and species. We are 
freed from the monotony of seeing things grouped together by vir- 
tue of some obvious similarity or utility. We may turn away alto- 
gether from familiar and uninteresting groupings like the class of 
mammals or the class of carbohydrates, or even of classes less fre- 
quently spoken of, such as cross-eyed monkeys or deaf Irishmen. 
We needn’t even bother about the very large group of classes which 
enjoy the privilege of possessing no members, like the class of pur- 
ple rabbits. Such classes are there to be taken account of, yes. But 
they belong with the sober, indisputable collections, like the groups 
we have noted that constitute so-called ‘‘physical things.’’ The 
groups that are commonly entirely ignored and for whose make-up 
there is neither rhyme nor reason are what we want to take cogniz- 
ance of. Sprawling across space they lie, their members as inti- 
mately and indissolubly joined at a hundred million miles as if sepa- 
rated by a fraction of a millimeter, as closely bound if innocent of 
a single common attribute as if all but identical. The great propor- 
tion are quite worthless, logically, practically, esthetically, and the 
vast majority destined never to be thought of. Yet for the solace 
of those who crave edification let it not be forgotten that there are 
the other groupings fraught with the highest significance, a few to 
be revealed some day in the metaphor of a poet or in an illuminat- 
ing scientific analogy, the rest to remain forever undiscovered like 
a cluster of flowers in the crevice of an inaccessible mountain peak. 

But if space yields up to us strange hybrids, time does also. We 
are in no wise restricted in our field of discovery to the contempo 
raneous. The rod of Moses, Cleopatra’s nose and Brooklyn Bridge 
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form quite as genuine an aggregate as do the members of our solar 
system or the class of blue-eyed imbeciles. The monstrous complex- 
ity and intricate intersecting of things in the realistic universe must 
already be apparent. The system of groups or aggregates consti- 
tutes an enormous net stretching over all space and all time, or 
rather an indefinite multitude of nets sharing in an astonishing way 
their varied spoil. For there is nothing belonging to any group one 
may mention which does not belong at the same time, and without 
prejudice to its original membership, to a myriad of other groups. 
Furthermore, its partners are not among its contemporaries only. 
It is paired over and over again with things long since vanished from 
the earth, and more than that, with things still to come. It might 
prove a problem of logic to determine the temporal coefficient of an 
aggregate consisting of three elements, one of which is dead, an- 
other extant, and the third yet uncreated. Was such a thing once in 
the past? Js it now present? Will it be in the future? Or is ita 
freak of nature, past, present, and future all at once? Or can it 
be timeless, partaking of the kind of being which numbers enjoy? 
Fortunately we are not called upon even to offer a suggestion. 
Our privilege it is to marvel over the piquancy of the universe we 
are examining and to pass on to yet further wonders. 

We noted at the outset that two of the most astonishing kinds 
of derivatives from realistic principles were what could be called 
Groups and Patterns, but it may now be objected that what we have 
been considering under the name of Groups form quite genuine 
patterns in space or time or in space and time together. That is 
true, but the term ‘‘Pattern’’ nevertheless belongs more properly 
to another class of things to the recognition of which a courageous 
and determined application of the realistic hypothesis leads us. 

Let us start with the familiar instance of a tiled floor consisting 
of alternate squares of black and red. We know that we can trace 
one after the other an indefinite number of varied designs,—inter- 
secting diagonals, squares of four, oblongs, triangles, Greek crosses, 
Latin crosses, and so on. Now the realist can say: if these patterns 
may be successively traced, they must be already present prior to 
the tracing, and simultaneously present. In other words, without 
interference, the innumerable patterns must lie there, superimposed, 
interlacing, interlinking, tangled together. The fact that a human 
mind can not apprehend the designs except successively has no 
bearing upon the condition of the designs themselves. Each one ap- 
prehended continues to exist unimpaired after the mind passes on to 
another, while that other in turn was equally present even before it 
became an object of explicit recognition. Not so very much courage, 
not such an excessive degree of realism, is required for this concep- 
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tion. Yet, of course, it will be rejected as extravagant by many real- 
ists as well as by all who are not realists. How much more, then, 
the consequences that are to follow. 
For we may go on to say that if a surface divided into large 

colored squares is a system of superimposed and interlinking de. 
signs, exactly the same will be true of every surface, whether colored 
or not; and solid substances likewise will contain similar systems of 
interpenetrating three-dimensional patterns—and empty space it- 
self will teem with hierarchies of patterns, of all sizes and of as 
many dimensions as are real. In support of the contention that 
there are actual patterns on surfaces and in solids, one need not even 
employ the postulate of real mathematical points and real lines. It 
is sufficient to admit atoms and molecules, or even clusters of mole. 
cules constituting physical particles. For these, by the same line 
of reasoning that was used regarding the colored tiles, can be shown 
to mark lines, curves, figures of every conceivable variety. When 
an artist takes a crayon and sketches the outline of a tree what does 
he do? He strews scrapings of crayon along a track which was al- 
ready there to receive them. For how, it may be asked, could he 
make visible the pattern of the tree unless there was a pattern to 
make visible? Starting from the simplest case one may work for- 
ward to this rather extreme consequence. It would seem undeniable 
that on the surface of the canvas there was a particle—or a mole- 
cule, or, if one prefers, a mathematical point—which lay at the in- 
tersection of the two diagonals of the rectangle. Are these supposed 
diagonals actual visible diagonals drawn in pencil, you ask? What 
difference does it make? the realist replies. Well, let the diagonals 
be visible, if you like. Now erase them—or rather, wipe away the 
scrapings of black by which they were rendered visible. But do 
they exist any the less now that they are of the same color as the 
rest: of the surface? Does our particle lie any the less at their 
intersection? But this is not all. Through that same position not 
diagonals only may be drawn. Lines bisecting the opposite sides will 
likewise pass through it; circles having their centers on the sides 
and a radius equal to half the distance across the rectangle will be 
tangent at the same point—and so on, and so on. A single particle, 
it is clear, will then function without conflict in as many different 
patterns as can be traced through a given position. And the same 
will be true of all particles, all groups of molecules—or if one pre- 
fers to carry the whole matter into the realm of mathematical enti- 
ties—all mathematical points. The realist will admit that since 
points have no dimensions whatever, and lines no thickness, it will 
never be single points—in fact, never less than an infinite number— 
that the artist will cover with the smallest fragment of his pigment, 
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and never single lines that he will trace with his finest pencil. Yet 
in terms of mathematical entities the theory of actually existent 
patterns may still be maintained exactly as in terms of elements with 
finite dimensions. The boundary lines of delimited surfaces will 
necessarily be the lines without width of the geometrician. 

Or in yet another set of terms the reality of patterns may be de- 
fended. The line of the artist may be described as a track made 
visible, and this track in its uncolored as well as in its colored con- 
dition is entirely describable in terms of its position on the total 
surface. It has a width, a length, and a direction expressible in 
numerical terms. What the artist may be said to do when he out- 
lines a profile or a flower or a mountain, is to give preéminence to 
one track out of the multitude that lie waiting to be discovered. One 
pattern out of myriads, all equally real. For that is the conse- 
quence which irresistibly follows from the bare admission that the 
diagonals of his white canvas are real even if he does not choose 
to draw them. It is the consequence which follows even from the 
recognition that there is a half-way position somewhere along the 
edge of that canvas, a point marking its exact bisection, in spite of 
the fact that it would be quite impossible actually to determine 
where the point is, much less to paint it. 

But perhaps it is even yet not clear how staggering are the 
implications of the realistic postulate we have been considering. 
We must be prepared to see that if any given pattern that our artist 
chooses to draw on the surface of his canvas was already existent be- 
fore he even thought of it, so were all other patterns that ever have 
been discovered. Our canvas miraculously contains all the designs 
of all the artists who ever drew since the beginning of time; all that 
they drew and all that they will ever draw as long as the earth con- 
tinues. And more than that: all that they never drew and never 
will draw. Every face that failed to be immortalized by a portrait 
painter has its representation on that canvas; every flower that 
bloomed unseen, every creature in the uttermost reaches of the air 
and the depths of the sea is there recorded. Prehistoric beasts un- 
known to man, maps of sunken islands, and geologic formations ante- 
dating the human race by millions of years could all be found there. 
Likewise all the creatures, all the growths that never have been and 
never will be—mermaids and centaurs and griffins no less than the 
eohippus, the dinosaur, and archeopteryx. No form, seen or un- 
seen, man-made or natural, past or future, but already has its image 
on the fair white canvas before which the artist ponders. When 
he lifts his hand and begins to objectify his vision it must be, though 
he does not realize it, only a choice of actual designs that is possible 
tohim. There is nothing he can devise that is not already present. 
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What saves him from being a mere puppet is that he can choose, and 
that the range of his choice is infinite. If one started to count the 
interpenetrating patterns that share the canvas—that share every 
surface, large or small, on the whole earth—the process could never 
be completed. Every surface is a palimpsest upon which are super. 
imposed not two or three records only, but myriads upon myriads 
of tracings comprehending along with a recapitulation of all past 
artistic achievement the entire history of the world, past, present, and 
to come, and the full story of dreams and fancies—the undreamed 
dreams and unfancied fancies. Moreover, each artist is quite safe, 
No matter how closely others might scrutinize his unpainted can. 
vas, no one could ever find there precisely the same patterns that he 
ean find. The more ‘‘original’’ he is, the more different from all 
other men’s discoveries will be his discoveries. 

The sculptor with his clay or his marble is confronted by exactly 
the same situation as is the painter except that the forms lying 
waiting to be found are three-dimensional instead of two. When 
he cuts away the superfluous material and so moulds the perfect fore. 
head of his princess or the throat of his warrior or the ears of his 
faun, he is but revealing what had been stored up there from all 
time for some discoverer. And when we say that from the same 
block of marble he might have cut a cupid instead of a warrior, or 
a tiger instead of an eagle, we are pointing out merely part of the 
whole story. There was nothing, created or uncreated, which the 
sculptor could not have made visible, since all things were already 
there. He might have found the portrait bust of any human being 
who has ever lived or who has yet to be born; a statue of any vege- 
table form, or any animal; a version in miniature of any terrestrial 
or extra-terrestrial formation, mountain, hill, plain, or valley. He 
could have made a model of any past or future work of man, which 
means that there already was a replica of every palace, every cathe- 
dral, every monument, every human dwelling from the most primi- 
tive shelter contrived by man to the most magnificent of his arehi- 
tectural achievements. Each is there; all are there. Our artist 
would have had to cut through the wings of his eagle to shape the 
lips of his princess and broken through the armor of his warrior 
to fashion the neck of his tiger. He could not have made visible 
at once and in the same part of his marble the Sphinx and the 
portrait of Mahomet, a cave dwelling and the palace of the Doges. 
But in themselves all were there together, simultaneously and with- 
out interference—beasts and men, things monstrous and things beat- 
tiful, dreams of impossible loveliness and fantastic nightmares. 

The realistic postulate we have been considering has bearing n0 
alone upon the interpretation of the work of the painter and sculp- 
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tor. In a somewhat different way, the same interpretation holds of 
literary and musical production as well. John Stuart Mill records 
in his autobiography his youthful distress over the prospect that 
all possible musical combinations would some day be exhausted. 
What he failed to realize was that the possible combinations are in- 
finite in number and so in no finite time could be exhausted. But 
this fact in no way daunts the realist in his claim—which was also 
not considered by Mill—that those infinitely numerous combinations 
are real and have only to be found. By this he means that when 
realized they are in no wise fabricated, but, like a geometrical theo- 
rem or an algebraic formula, genuinely discovered. But this implies 
that they were antecedently discoverable, and therefore antecedently 
real. Here, as everywhere, the realistic principle must be borne in 
mind, that when a human being ‘‘invents,’’ the important change 
that oceurs is a change in the human being and not in the thing in- 
vented, that thing having had the same nature and constitution be- 
fore as after its discovery, whereas an important piece of knowledge 
and a new source of appreciation have been acquired by the person 
in question. Thus for the realist musical combinations, melodies, 
harmonies, are quite unaffected by being at last found out. They 
would have got along quite well in their undiscovered state and been 
no whit altered. What is affected by the act of discovery by a musi- 
cian is the musician himself, and thereafter his hearers and followers, 
perhaps the whole course of recorded music, perhaps even the destiny 
of nations. But all of this leaves unchanged the bit of music whose 
discovery set up this train of consequences. A more rational ground 
of distress in the youthful Mill would have been the realization that 
out of all the musical combinations discoverable, but a small num- 
ber would ever be discovered, leaving the rest—music of transcendent 
beauty, strange intervals, rhythms, miraculous melodies—all of it 
forever unknown. 

Finally, let us glance at the realistic view as it applies to the 
arts of language. 

Here we have a situation involving arbitrary conventions, words 
symbolizing meanings, and, moreover, symbolizing them in a num- 
ber of distinct sets constituting the various living and dead modes 
of speech. In what sense can arbitrary symbols be said to be in 
themselves combined in meaningful groups, and not only that, in 
groups involving rhyme and rhythm, beauties of metaphor, exquisite 
cadences, all the wonders of literary art? For this is what must be 
asserted if we adopt the radical realistic standpoint. 

Let us take the realistic claims at their minimum, making pro- ’ 
vision for all qualifications. Granting that any given word may have 
varying connotation from person to person, and from age to age; 
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granting that new words come into existence, that totally new ideas 
derived from new events occur, and that consequently, the set of 
symbols making up a language are shifting as well as arbitrary— 
granting all that, what can still be said about the actuality of un. 
discovered combinations of words composing any one language 
group? It can be said, on the same principles that we have been 
using, that those combinations must already have been actual before 
they came to be thought of; and that consequently the so-called in- 
vention of new combinations by any writer would always be in the 
way of a discovery. But the sting of this again is taken away by 
the multiplicity of those discoverable combinations. There is no 
more chance that at some time all the possible poems will have been 
written than there is that all the possible pictures will have been 
painted, or all the possible statues carved, or all the possible melodies 
composed. On that score at least there need be no distress. And, 
furthermore, the realist is quite as ready as anyone else to assure us 
that it will be always different poems that will be discovered by 
different poets—different, that is, within the limits of their individ- 
uality—and none of us would claim that people are entirely indi- 
vidual. When, then, an artist in words ‘‘puts together,’’ as we say, 
a series of language symbols to express his meaning, he must be in- 
terpreted as merely selecting out of the infinite store of meanings 
and verbal expressions not only his meaning, but also its expression. 
Literary ‘‘invention,’’ like any other, is properly discovery. 

We must, of course, take the bad along with the good, and re- 
member that if the lines of Hamlet constituted an actual pattern of 
words quite as well before as after they were thought of by Shake- 
speare, so must all the non-sense and absurdity that ever is uttered 
be also actual before it is conceived of. The babblings of imbeciles, 
the vanities and inanities of the stupid, must be quite as real before 
they are uttered as are the great examples of prose and poetry. And 
just as there are poems that never will be written, so there are follies 
and vacuities that never will be spoken; and all of these alike are 
real. 

No realist, of course, would claim that these verbal realities are 
things existent in the way that material objects appear to be ex- 
istent. They are real in the way in which two numbers have a prod- 
uct even before anyone has multiplied them together, or as a number 
that is discovered to be a perfect square possessed a square root even 
before it was extracted. If the numerical instance is rejected, per- 
haps the elaborate situation we have been viewing would be rejected 
also. But as was remarked at the beginning, this was not intended 
to be a defence; it was merely a presentation. If the rather far- 
fetched consequences that have developed are displeasing, all we 
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have to do is to turn away from them. At least to those who are 
unoffended by extravagances and who take delight in letting the 
fancy run riot the picture may afford some entertainment. 


HELEN Huss PARKHURST. 
BARNARD COLLEGE. 


WORK AS AN ETHICAL CONCEPT? 


INCE labor is the one touch of nature that makes (almost) the 
whole world kin, one would suppose that ethicists could not 
for a moment forget the concept of work. And yet this is just what 
ethical theories seem constantly tempted to forget, not merely for a 
moment but for good. Survey the long line of treatises on ethical 
theory from Plato to our time with this point in mind, and you will 
find that the good life which they present ordinarily connotes either 
quiescence or the activities of leisure rather than those of work. 





I 


Of the Platonic ethies this is proverbial. Any preoccupation 
with productive work is, to Plato, an ethical compromise which the 
wise and good make as little as possible. Temperance, indeed, is to 
Plato doubly a virtue because, while vindicating the right of the 
best to shun basic work, it also inculeates the duty of less than the 
best to do such work.? The supreme Platonic good would be a life 
of leisure passed where ‘‘beauty shining in brightness’’ reflects the 
light that never was on land or sea. The same judgment applies 
generally, though not so obviously, to Aristotelian ethics. Aristotle 
sees clearly that while happiness is the final ethical end, it can be 
attained only in activity.2 But it turns out that activity must be 
carefully defined in order to eventuate in happiness; for the good 
man ‘‘will be occupied continually . . . in excellent deeds and excel- 
lent speculations.’’* In the sequel, however, ‘‘speculation,’’ rather 
than doing, gets the palm (as witnessed by the occupation of his 
deity, ‘‘to whom all action is petty and unworthy’’*'); and the 
‘“‘deeds’’ in order to be adjudged ‘‘excellent’’ at all presuppose that 
the agent be already ‘‘duly furnished with external goods, not for 
any chance time,’’ as he adds with caution, ‘‘but for a full term 
of years.’’® Aristotle hurries logically on to the grand conclusion 

1A paper read in part before the Western Division of the American Philo- 
sophical Association, at Chicago, April, 1924. 

2 Republic, 482A. 

8 Nichomachean Ethics (tr. Peters), Bk. I. 

4 Ibid., I, 10: 11, 

5 Op. cit., X, 8: 7. 

6 Ibid., X, 8: 15. 
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that the goal of ethics ‘‘is a kind of speculation or contemplation’? 
reserved for the gods and their favorites; to lesser breeds without 
the law there remain but ethical crumbs that fall from surfeiteg 
tables. Any ethics which builds upon a given economies, as does 
Aristotle’s, slams the door in the face of the common man, because 
he has only his overalls in which to come to the formal affair, 

This aversion, or at least indifference, to productive work as ma- 
terial for ethics is hardly more Greek than Christian. The rewards 
of the Christian Beatitudes are put at the end of economically non- 
productive activities; and instead of exploiting work for its jn- 
trinsic values, Christians have traditionally sighed for the land of 
rest. The Hebrew-Christian deity set the example by working hard 
for six definite days, but then resting throughout a very indefinite 
seventh; and Jesus approved Mary who sat at his feet rather than 
Martha who kept at the job. True, Christianity grew to emphasize 
the ‘‘dignity of labor’’; but there is reason to think that this was 
but to hallow with an epithet so as to get done that which without 
the attribution had no intrinsic part or lot in the good life. The 
traditional heaven has not been a place in which workers would 
feel permanently at home. 

The modern ethical theory that formulated itself in the phrase 
‘‘my station and its duties,’’* tended, in subordinating ethies to 
metaphysics, to make ‘‘my duties’’ means to the dignity of ‘‘my 
station’’ and ‘‘my station’’ means to a hierarchy of stations that 
finally headed up in an aristocracy forming an ubiquitous and omni- 
competent State—a mundane microcosm of a transcendental order 
in which all troubles found peace at last. Utilitarianism initially 
promised most from the present point of view; but running afoul 
of an atomistic psychology and a metaphysics of fixed categories, it 
finally avowed that a pleasure that came at the end of activity, in- 
stead of in the process, is the only moral good. Under this showing, 
economically productive activity, such as is connoted by the term 
‘‘work,’’ became merely means to an outside end, and ethics the 
discipline of calculating what maximum of pleasure could be got 
for what minimum of endeavor. 


II 


How has it happened that historically ethical theory has thus 
yoked the good life with leisure rather than with work? One an- 
swer is that ethics is concerned with ends, not with means; that 
ethics sets out the nature of the good life: its business is not to tell 
men how to realize the good life, but merely to make clear what it is. 

7 Ibid., X, 8: 8. 

8 F, H. Bradley, Ethical Studies. 
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That this is not the real reason, I feel certain; that it is even a good 
reason I doubt. The separation of means and ends has even less 
validity in ethics than elsewhere. It is even downright pernicious 
in ethics because the good life must at the same time be a good life. 
In ethics to separate means from ends is to abstract life from living. 
To do this, one must condemn the majority of men to a mere living 
in order to enable a few to live well. A foremost American human- 
ist was recently heard to remark to a philosophical club that the 
higher values, the absolute values, are not available except to the 
few of leisure. He felt called upon to explain, however, that he was 
not excluding the majority of men from the values, but that he was 
merely stating facts. Well, ethical theory is no place for the state- 
ment of such ‘‘facts’’ with complacency: such statements reveal 
character, and suggest that beyond the reason assigned there lies a 
more significant reason for the neglect of work by ethicists. 

The ‘‘real’’ reason for this neglect I take to be the fact that 
ethicists have lived apart from the drudgery of work. If not per- 
sons of leisure themselves, their work has fitted them to be apologists 
for those who do not have to work in order to live. If one reply to 
this insinuation that ethicists from Plato down have been teachers 
and that teachers are not notorious for the amount of leisure on 
hand, there are two answers. The first is that while teachers are not 
technically gentlemen of leisure, they have uniformly constituted a 
relatively honored profession whose work has been intrinsically in- 
teresting and meaningful. But the second reply is that, at least 
since the Peripateties, teachers imply schools; and schools, buildings 
and equipment; and these, subsidies and endowments; and endow- 
ments, rich men; and rich men, property possessed and used for 
power; and this, leisure and adornment and the philosophy of life 
compatible therewith. We teachers of ethics have been so much the 
beneficiaries of those who draw the major profits from, rather than 
those who do, the world’s work, that it is only natural that the plot 
for the good life should have been, by Grecian theory, laid in Athens 
rather than in Laurium; by Christian theology, in heaven rather 
than on earth; by Feudalism, in the castle rather than on the farm; 
by Idealism, in the will rather than in the muscles; by Utilitarian- 
ism, in the consequences rather than in the production of the con- 
sequences ; by modern theorists, in the countryhouse rather than in 
Coketown. Teachers of ethics have in the main lived not in but 
beside the stream of life; and from its mossy banks have tended to 
see their own images in the water, to hear their music in its rippling 
waves, to see their fantasies in its iridescent dance under the silent 
moon. But those in the stream have had no time to observe the 
mossy banks; they have known that the rippling means not musie 
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but shallows; and they have been too fatigued at night to find out 
what the waves do when moonbeams flit upon them. In s0 far as 
the coming of democracy into its own has meant an ethical transfor. 
mation, interest has shifted from the few upon the banks to the 
many in the stream. 


III 


One fine way for ethicists to recognize this shift, and further it, 
would be to organize their statement of the good life around the 
concept of work. Precisely how this is to be done will depend upon 
one’s general philosophy. Any philosophical system, however, that 
does not permit such reconstruction advertises its allegiance in our 
world of economic struggle between the many and the few. Ethical 
realism should have no great difficulty in doing what is here pro- 
posed. G. E. Moore, and after him Bertrand Russell, regards the 
task of ethical theory as primarily a definitional one. What is the 
fundamental value term? This found, the second major question 
is, Can it be defined in the terminology of nonvalue sciences? 
Moore, fixing upon ‘‘good’’ as the fundamental concept for ethies, 
thinks then to dignify ethics into an independent science by holding 
that its fundamental term is indefinable. To seek to define it in 
terms of other sciences is to subordinate ethics and to commit what 
he calls ‘‘the naturalistic fallacy.’’ Professor A. P. Brogan, the 
keenest American disciple of this tradition, has pushed the analysis 
one step further than Moore and Russell, but has claimed the same 
immunity for his final result that they claimed for theirs.’ ‘‘ Good,” 
as he thinks, is not itself indefinable, but is definable by that which 
is indefinable. He chooses as his fundamental term the relation 
‘‘better than.’’ Using the term ‘‘good’’ with which to define 
‘tright,’’ ‘‘wrong,’’ ‘‘ought,’’ ‘‘duty,’’ etc., he finds that ‘‘good”’ 
itself can then be defined as ‘‘that which had better be than not be” 
and ‘‘bad’’ as ‘‘that which had better not be than be.’’ Instead, 
however, of thus reducing ethics to a dynamic relation, Professor 
Brogan seems actually to have reduced it to the level of a static 
metaphysics; for is not the key concept to his definition Being rather 
than Betterness? Rather than risk this metaphysical fallacy, let 
us discreetly commit the naturalistic one—calling it, however, the 
fallacy of being human—and see if we can not thus end the ethical 
isolation initiated by Moore, and by the same gesture reach a 
friendly hand to life. To achieve the result that he is really after, 
Professor Brogan ought, I think, to define ‘‘good,’’ not as “‘that 
which had better be than not be,’’ but as ‘‘that which had better be 
moved toward than not.’’ This makes his central concept activity, 
and leaves him on a functional rather than a metaphysical level. 


® This Journat, Vol. XVI, p. 96; Vol. XVIII, p. 197. 
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‘ 


At the same time it keeps ‘‘good’’ distinct from ‘‘right,’’ which 
latter concept Professor Brogan restricts to action and defines as 
‘‘that which had better be done than not.’’ According to Hercules, 
men can not live by words alone. Indeed, when the realists point to 
‘‘good”’ or ‘‘better than’’ or what not, as being indefinable, they 
really are defining it—with a locative gesture less ambiguous than 
any words could be. Once make this friendly gesture of granting 
activity fundamental in ethics as it is in life, necessity would com- 
plete the rapprochement with work, since it is the kind of activity 
that most men must do most of the time in order to live. My in- 
tent here is merely to suggest that, and briefly to indicate how, 
realism could incorporate my proposal without changing its concep- 
tion of the major task of ethical theory. I do not push the argu- 
ment further at this sector, because I do not myself regard this con- 
ceptual approach as the most fruitful for either ethics or social 
theory. 


IV 


As a method of approach I regard more fruitful the tradition 
set by Plato and Aristotle, followed by John Stuart Mill, and re- 
eently illustrated by Sturt in his little book called Human Value— 
i.¢., the open recognition of the interdependence of ethics, polities, 
and economics. What is thus lost of independence for ethics is 
more than recovered in utility. The concept of work furnishes a 
nucleus for ethics that the common man will understand, and it in- 
vites the codperation of statesmen and economists. Leaving, then, 
for an indefinite future such a formulation of the good as would 
hold for all possible worlds, let us center our attention on formulat- 
ing the conditions for a good life in this actual world. To essay 
this in good faith, is to see at once that the good life for actual men 
in this actual world is conditioned by the day’s work. But such 
actual work as men, and especially women, must now do often in- 
hibits rather than facilitates the realization of the good life. Out 
of the 41,000,000 gainfully employed in the United States to-day 
there are probably not 100,000 who find their work such as to solicit 
continuance were they privileged to choose between the job and re- 
tirement on full pay. And the proportion would certainly be far 
less for those employed but not gainfully, such as housewives. 

Faced with this dilemma two alternatives are open. The first is 
to regard work as a necessary evil and turn to leisure as the locus 
of the good life. Traditionally we have talked of happiness and 
envisaged a holiday, in industry and legislation we have centered at- 
tention on ever shorter hours, in philanthropy we have built parks 
and exploited play, in religion we have patiently awaited ‘‘the rest 
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that remains for the people of God.’’ And in practice we have 
more or less reconciled ourselves to doing what we do not want to 
do in order to get what we want, as though that path could ever lead 
us to the good life. Utilitarianism, our closest philosophical ally in 
the democratic experiment, has played disappointingly into this 
same tendency; because, putting the good outside of the produe. 
tive process, it initially fortified the rising industrialism, which was 
destined for large masses of men to displace joy and pride in work 
by preoccupation with the wage paid at the end of the working 
week. This separation of means and ends operated powerfully to 
reduce one class to the status of means with little leisure, leaving 
the other class to claim the rewards of work with little obligation to 
work. 

Two fundamental reasons emerge, however, why the good life 
can not be found in leisure. In the first place, it is not possible 
for the mass of men to find a good life in leisure because it is not 
possible to get the leisure. True, Bertrand Russell and many other 
socialists think that with present technology the four-hour day 
awaits only the will to have it; but our generation and even our 
century must apparently regard such optimism as at best prophetic 
of a very distant time. This physical reason is supplemented by a 
psychological one. Some sorts of work effectually inhibit the ethical 
utilization of leisure. I refer not primarily to drudgery whose only 
spiritual affinity is jazz in leisure hours, but rather to any cutting 
off of workers from effective participation in the ends for which 
they work. The really human thing about man is the fact that his 
activity can become end-guided. If the worker is reduced to the 
status of a means and his teleological propensity is denied any goal 
except the extrinsic one of wage, no amount of material wage can 
redress this deepest wrong to his personality, and no amount of 
leisure in which to spend the wage can purge the ethical toxins left 
by his daily degradation. To talk of ‘‘self-culture in the margin of 
life’’ is to talk bombast. 

Let me not be understood as speaking against any scheme that 
aims to make more leisure time available for men. I do not be 
grudge any man either his jazz or heer, or his wine, women, and 
song, if such as these are necessary in his off-hours to buck him up 
for his on-hours. The world’s work must be done. What I do de- 
plore, however, is that the ethical woof which any man weaves dur- 
ing his on-hours should be of such a piece as to require this kind of 
warp during his off-hours to match and complete it. Men do attain 
a kind of practical consistency, whether they aim at it or not; and 
there are certain kinds of leisure which alone seem compatible with 
certain kinds of work. 
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V 


If we could once rid ourselves completely of the delusion that 
the good life can be found in leisure, we should be prepared effec- 
tively to set about the task of humanizing work. In the face of 
endless questioning of children the older philosophers wrote down 
that the human mind is passive; and in the face of the ceaseless play 
of children the older economists wrote down that men are lazy. But 
for these paradoxes there was no doubt a reason. They had seen 
the heaven that hallowed infancy fade with their growth into the 
light of common day. Nature met and conquered them. Man’s 
growing mastery of nature is an achievement almost of to-day; but 
it is ours in ever enlarging measure. Slosson estimates that each of 
us has the mechanical equivalent of what twenty personal slaves 
would have meant to Plato. Machines that have done so much for 
us must be made to do much more. The work which they mechanize 
to-day to-morrow they must be made to do. For the first time in 
human history the hope need not be fatuous that work for the many 
might, through careful training, correct placement, and scientific 
management be sufficiently humanized as actually to become the 
locus of the good life. Our age has produced not only a Steinmetz, 
but also the professions, which stand as testimonials to the fact that 
great sections of human activity have been made into work that 
would in many cases continue liberally to challenge man’s creative 
impulse even if his acquisitive instinct were paralyzed altogether. 
The Guild Socialists and the English Labor Party are astute in de- 
manding that honest men shall not rest in polities until the spirit of 
the professions has leavened the whole area of non-professional 
work.’ The labor unions in America are feeling for a similar 
foundation on which their long-distance demands. 

Let new occasions teach us new duties. If we seek the good life 
for all, we must seek it where it can be found. Work is the omni- 
present function of human life. Whatever abstract concept we put 
at the bottom of our ethies—be it ‘‘good,’’ ‘‘better than,’’ ‘‘pleas- 
ure,’’ ‘‘perfection,’’ ‘‘harmony,’’ ‘‘self-realization,’’ or what not— 
if the work at which man earns his living does not contain it, we 
need not expect its appearance in any leisure that comes when his 
work-day is done. What is thus an indispensable means must in 
ethies be regarded as part of the end itself. Rising over, for the 
moment at least, all such objections as that the concept of work is 
ill-defined, that it is factual rather than normative, that it is popular 
rather than technical, that it is practical rather than theoretical,— 
let me make unambiguous and keep unobseured my big point: i.e., 
on this reluctant cosmos the fundamental activities that are neces- 


10 R. H. Tawney, The Acquisitive Society. 
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sary for life are the natural materials, and with most men the only 
solid content, for the good life also. If ethical values—whatever 
one takes them to be—are not in current work, they are for most 
men nowhere; and if they are nowhere, now is a good time to begin 
to create them and make them available for workers in their work, 
The job of making and getting a living, with its many ramifications, 
constitutes the matrix, the nucleus, if not also the norm, of ethical 
virtues and moral codes. 


VI 


I know of but one textbook available in ethics to-day that has 
seriously sought to use this orientation; and even the Dewey & 
Tufts’ Ethics, which has been a landmark in this regard, hardly 
gives more than a suggestion of the central use to which the concept 
of work might be put. Part I does treat work as a socializing and 
rationalizing factor in the genesis of morality, but it almost surely 
minimizes its real importance by treating as coordinate with it art 
and war. Part II does not explicitly follow up the lead of Part I, 
though how greatly it couid benefit by doing so I wish to suggest in 
a moment. The passage from Part II to Part III is hardly less 
miraculous so far as concrete and plausible means go than the pas- 
sage of the Red Sea. The objectified self is the bridge claimed for 
the passage,’! but the self—save of a veritable professor-of-thing-in- 
general—is not spread out wberhaupt. The ordinary man’s self, 
even on the behavioristic showing, is objectified primarily in his job, 
and then in the world at large only as his work is microcosmice of it. 
The day’s work of common men and distribution of the products 
thereof furnish the meeting place for economies, politics, and ethics. 
Ethics must either at the very beginning boldly and bravely claim 
the hand of work as its affinity or humbly accept her after her ruf- 
fian suitors have done to her as they would. What kind of bride 
ethies finds work to be when economies buys the trousseau and poli- 
tics gives the bride away is, indeed, written in the Romance of Man. 

For ethics to accept wholeheartedly the concept of work would, 
however, not only facilitate a rapprochement with the other social 
sciences, but would at the same time furnish a solvent supplement 
to other current ways of stating the ethical end. The so-called 
hedonistie paradox carries a moral that far transcends the bound- 
aries of hedonism. The business of holding as the goal of ethics 
what at the same time can not with impunity occupy the focus of 
attention strikes one as wasteful. To show a good which it is right 
to get, but wrong to try consciously to get, is certainly to reflect 
either upon the good, or upon consciousness, or upon the world that 

11 Ethics, ch, XVIII. 
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so relates the two. The moral of the same paradox applied to self- 
realization ethics is that one had better not consciously seek what 
alone he holds to be good unless he is willing to lose his character. 
I have never taken the self-realizational tack in teaching ethics that 
I did not have occasion to regret the tendency it has to self-center 
the student. There is, indeed, as the late President Wilson once 
remarked, ‘‘no more priggish business in the world than the develop- 
ment of one’s character.’’ All those, indeed, who approach ethics 
by isolating consciousness, or any quality thereof, and making it the 
fundamental ethical good have to end their treatment with the 
warning that the best means to this good end is to keep the eye, not 
upon the good, but upon the situation. Now what situation is so 
intrinsically relevant and therefore so worthy of being generalized 
for ethics as the job at which one earns his living? 

Work is the concept that best summarizes this situation and at 
the same time best avoids the danger to which the hedonistic para- 
dox points. It is confessedly a broad term, as any term must be 
that claims to contain a large segment of ethical insight. But it 
has meaning, and such meaning as tends to unify the various social 
sciences around ethics. Though the task is not here essayed, the 
concept is presumably capable of being rigorously defined by those 
who feel the need of a dialectic rigor. But what is equally sig- 
nificant for ethics, which is an art as well as a science, is the fact 
that this concept has a wholesome meaning for those not dialectically 
inclined. It reaches far enough to include all who earn their living 
or contribute productively to society, but not far enough to allay 
the growing ethical uneasiness of, and the democratic suspicion to- 
ward, those who merely yacht and philander. And the very pres- 
ence of such an honest-seeming word silently shames those who, like 
Irving Babbitt,’ to mention only one current example, would trans- 
form our society into a hierarchy and put at the head of it those 
whom he calls ‘‘ethical workers,’’ but whose function is declared 
to be doing nothing at all except merely being their illustrious idle 
selves. While the denotation of. the term is thus generous enough 
for all needed purposes, its connotation is confessedly and admirably 
such as to keep on the stage those who heretofore have had to stand 
in the rear aisles if they were fortunate enough to get to the per- 
formance at all. Work suggests dirt and sweat and fatigue; but 
this is as it should be for ethics in a world where the employment 
of the majority is, and perhaps must always be, manual. 

I have already indicated my own pronounced bias; but it is only 
fair that I note other possibilities for ethics at the crossroads. (1) 


12 Democracy and Leadership (Houghton Mifflin Co., 1924), especially chs. 
VI and VII. 
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Ethies might continue to be, or return to be, what it has been tra. 
ditionally—the theoretical formulation of, and a practical impetnys 
toward, a rich full life for the relatively few. (2) It might keep 
its general concepts, but thrust into them a content made of the 
sweat and fatigue and miseries of the many instead of the leis. 
ure and fragrance and jollity of the few, calling good not what the 
many really want, but the poor substitute they are now able to get, 
(3) Or, as I have been assuming, it might upon a better insight into 
the fundamentally active nature of man choose as its basic concept 
that which would have functional value in investing the activity to 
which the many are foredoomed with the social values hitherto re. 
served for the few. This alternative rests upon a meliorism that 
is willing to capitalize concepts not merely for their. static beauty, 
but for purposes of change. 
Vil 

This emphasis means, too, of course, that my dependence is upon 
no a priori ought, but upon preferences that seem to me capable of 
realization. Since, however, legion is the name of those who be- 
lieve that much work, necessary now, necessary always, is of such 
a character as to dwarf whoever must do it, it will not be amiss to 
indicate the reason for the hope that is within me. So long, how- 
ever, would this full story be that a simple enumeration must suffice 
at this time. A reasoned statement on this point might well con- 
stitute the magnum opus to which a democrat would willingly dedi- 
cate a lifetime. 

1. It is precarious to say precisely what kind of work lacks 
potentiality for individuality and happiness. Even work that is 
dirty and otherwise offensive has been reared into a leading profes- 
sion, as nursing and medicine, particularly surgery, illustrate. No 
activity that is involved in any economically necessary work cal 
with certainty be declared inexorably distasteful. And if this be 
granted, then the richness of adventitious factors—high pay, shorter 
hours, publicity, social recognition, developed sense of duty, high 
degree of skill, friendly rivalry, etc.—is such as to put on the de- 
fensive whoever affirms that there is necessary work that nobody 
will ever do willingly and that some work must therefore inevitably 
degrade personality. In the absence of more knowledge on this 
point there is reason not only for not despairing, but also for hop- 
ing that a creature who by nature loves activity and social recogil- 
tion may be capable of greater accommodation within the limits of 
contentment than inconsiderate handling of him has ever yet dis 
covered. 

2. But even if one grant that some necessary work is now it 
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trinsically defeative of the good life, it does not absolutely follow 
that it is necessary for men to do that work. The more man uses 
his head, the more he has made the machine serve his hands. No- 
body can say that the production of machines has reached, will ever 
reach, the saturation point, nor can any one affirm as a general 
proposition that the law of diminishing returns applies here. The 
potentiality of this suggestion can not be fully glimpsed until so- 
ciety directs its inventive geniuses to the weak spots and rewards 
social engineers proportionately to what they accomplish. Already 
machines have lifted from the backs of men the staggering loads and 
eased their muscles of the tearing strains that earlier men shared 
with beasts of burden. 

3. But it will be retorted at once, and not without justice, that 
machines have substituted for these burdens and strains a monotony 
that is also suicidal to the good life. While this claim has enough 
truth to indicate clearly the pernicious character of our problem, 
it must be said that the extreme monotony is characteristic of only 
the weakest points of machine production. More people in our 
civilization acquire from machines a sense of power and relief from 
drudgery than inherit monotony. This is not to minimize the ob- 
jection, but to put it in its proper perspective. I am quite un- 
willing, indeed, that it should be minimized, for it represents one 
aspect of the major problem of this paper. But I can not think it 
without possibility of remedy. It is not time to despair until public 
cpinion makes monotony, and with it the whole moral cost of pro- 
duction, the objective of its ethical drive as it has made the slow- 
ness of hand production and the brutal burdens borne by earlier 
generations. One manufacturing concern recently found its labor 
turnover so heavy on a certain highly mechanized task that it felt 
itself at last financially forced to do something about it. Its in- 
ventors were put to the task, and did not stop until they had pro- 
duced a machine that did the job automatically. This ray of 
promise is made brighter when one adds to it the largely unex- 
ploited meaning of conversation at the job, frequent short rest 
periods, a scientific interest in the relation of one’s part to the whole 
process, and a participation in the ends for which the process exists 
as well as a more generous sharing of the rewards. 

4. It will be seen, of course, that my optimism rests finally not 
On any concrete means here proposed for bettering the evils to 
which the pessimist points, but on a frank recognition of how little 
we have as yet tried to do. And at last the matter comes back to 
the point already emphasized. Not until we see that it is on the 
work of average men that the good life must be founded will we 
make the effort which alone can determine whether a thorough- 
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going moral democracy is possible. There is no adequate ground 
for pessimism until we have done our best. There is, however, 
ground for hope, for without it we shall not make the effort. 

We must, then, on the one hand explore the power of social 
stimulation for mechanical invention and of social prestige for in- 
vesting otherwise unpleasant work with meaning, and on the other 
hand we must exploit to the fullest the potency of machines for 
banishing both drudgery and monotony. If both these prove in- 
adequate instruments for our hope, and we do not disclose in the 
process other more promising procedures, then, but not until then, 
shall we frankly admit that the good life is not for all men. Hay. 
ing made the great renunciation on such experimental evidence, we 
ean then proceed to do grandly with a good conscience what the 
strong among us have always done weakly with an equivocal con- 
science—enslave the weak and helpless and unfortunate to feed us 
upon their blood. 

But in the meantime we shall labor on in the hope 


That not one life shall be destroy’d 
Or cast as rubbish to the void, 


when man has made the tale complete. For inspiration we shall 
turn to our Whitmans who in prophetic mind have fore-heard 
‘‘ America singing’’ a thousand varied carols, each one commemora- 
tive of joy found in daily work. And for instruction we shall send 
our children to those rare souls who, though they live to be a hundred 
years old, never cease to labor in this hope. On the recent occasion 
of his ninetieth birthday President Eliot plumbed the depths of ethi- 
cal insight when he cautioned Harvard students to ponder well while 
in college ‘‘in what work, in what profession, you can find joy in 
your work all your life. The chief satisfaction of my life,’’ he 
added, ‘‘has come out of the joy in work.’’ There is, indeed, no 
sounder or saner or profounder ethical ideal available for us to-day 
than the demand that every human being shall be at work in a job 
that makes at the same time both a living and a life. 
T. V. SMITH. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO. 
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Le Sorgenti Irrazionali del Pensiero. NicotA ABBAGNANO. Gen- 
ova: Francesco Perrella, 1923. Pp. vii + 174. 
It is curious that, though the reaction against intellectualism 
er rationalism has now been to the front for more than a quarter of 
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a century, Professor Aliotta and his pupil Abbagnano are the only 
ones to have undertaken any systematic survey of it. (Faccaroli’s 
L’Irrazionale was published too early in this century and was re- 
stricted to the purely literary phase of the movement.) Yet neither 
Aliotta nor Abbagnano deals with irrationalism directly. Aliotta’s 
Idealistic Reaction Against Science deals with all modern schools 
which reject the classical rationalistic-deterministic view of the 
world associated with the traditional mechanics, and Abbagnano’s 
book is an examination of the various theories of the Nature of 
Truth prevailing to-day. Yet in a real sense both of these books do 
indicate the extent and the progress of irrationalism in contempo- 
rary thought. 

The plan of Abbagnano’s book is rather simple. After an ex- 
position of the classic theory of truth as correspondence, traced 
rapidly from Plato, Aristotle, and St. Thomas, to the classical modern 
rationalists and empiricists (Descartes, Locke, etc.), there follow 
nine chapters, each of which contains an exposition and criticism of 
a leading contemporary view of truth. These are in order: truth 
as Norm (Windelband, Rickert), as Coherence (Bradley), as In- 
dividual Expression (Royce), as Pure Act (Gentile), as Utility 
(Pragmatists), as Experimental Agreement (Aliotta), as Life and 
Action (Bergson), as Objective Being (Neo-Realism), and as Logi- 
cal Essence of the Real (Critical Realism). There follows a con- 
cluding chapter in which are stressed the irrational antecedents of 
thought and the absolute heterogenity between truth and life. ‘‘The 
pretended eternity [of thought] is the effect of its substantial 
mutability ; its absoluteness is the effect of its relativity to the irra- 
tional force of life’’ (p. 168). Though ‘‘thought follows and ex- 
presses the immanent necessity of life,’’ ‘‘it is our implacable will 
which dominates and triumphs in [what he ealls] truth’’ (p. 169). 

The various chapters dealing with contemporary views are short 
(about a dozen pages on the average) and naturally deal only with 
the most general considerations. Abbagnano’s knowledge of the 
various authors treated is painstaking and fairly accurate but es- 
sentially unsympathetic at times, as in the chapter on pragmatism, 
and hardly calculated to convince or even trouble those who do not 
share his assumptions. 

To American readers the most interesting chapters will naturally 
be those dealing with the Italians, Gentile and Aliotta. The motive 
of Gentile’s idealism seems to me rightly grasped when it is con- 
trasted with Bradley’s conception of the coherency of all experience 
as the test of truth. That test makes truth a transcendent ideal 
never completely attainable. Hence Gentile’s effort to find in the 
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pure act of the spirit an immanent truth. Abbagnano’s criticism 
of this effort seems to me to hit its vital spot. What is this pure 
act of the spirit? The moment we say anything about it we treat 
it as an object, and belie Gentile’s fundamental assumption that the 
pure act is prior to all distinction between subject and object. If 
the pure act creates everything, how is it to be distinguished from 
the orthodox conception of a creating God? Or, does the pure act 
create God as well as non-being? Gentile has not overcome the 
difficulties with which Schelling grappled far more resolutely. 
The chapter criticizing Aliotta does honor to the love of truth 
of both pupil and teacher. In his handsome preface to this book 
Aliotta is justly proud of the fact that his teaching aims to arouse 
thought on the part of his pupils rather than make propaganda for 
his particular views. But in defending his own position and trying 
to make it clearer he indicates the essential weakness not only of 
Abbagnano’s position, but of all irrationalists who oppose life to 


reason and yet must contend that reason is an essential outcome or ° 


activity of life. 
Morris R. CouHen. 
COLLEGE OF THE City or NEW YORK. 


Theories of Macrocosms and Microcosms in the History of Philoso- 
phy. G. P. Concer. New York: Columbia University Press. 
1922. Pp. xvii + 146. 

The fact that the history of philosophy has in recent times been 
written almost exclusively by philosophers rather than by historians 
has produced a definite distortion of the historic perspective of 
human thought. For the most elementary point in the training 
of the professional historian is to realize what incidents are truly 
representative or typical of the country or period treated; and this 
requires wide as well as accurate knowledge. Philosophers, however, 
being primarily interested in the truth or logical outcome of doe 
trines rather than in their prevalence, naturally tend to emphasize 
those features of past thought which are the objects of contempo- 
rary philosophic interests. 

No one with a genuine historic interest can, for instance, read the 
great influential philosophic writings from the Timaeus of Plato to 
the De Arte Cabalistica of Pico della Mirandola without recogniz- 
ing that crude explicit analogies between the world at large (macro- 
cosm) and the human organism (microcosm) have played a far 
greater historic réle than the conventional Hegelianized histories of 
philosophy with their ‘‘movements’’ and ‘‘reactions’’ (thesis and 
antithesis) suspect. Dr. Conger’s book, therefore, has the great 
merit of calling attention to an historically important (and now 
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neglected) phase of human thought. Its philosophic value is shown 
in the unexpected but illuminating emphasis it throws on such 
typically modern theories as that of universal evolution. One wishes 
that Dr. Conger had not been under the usual pressure of finishing 
his doctoral dissertation in a certain time, and had given more at- 
tention to the philosophic motives of the ancient theories which he 
parely catalogues. The width and thoroughness with which the 
philologie part of the work has been done is as admirable as it is 
unusual nowadays. But a little more attention to the logic of ideas 
like the ‘‘social organism”’ or ‘‘national spirit’’ would have added 
to the philosophic value of the book and brought it into more inti- 
mate contact with contemporary issues. Yet brevity in philosophic 
writing is always in itself highly desirable. 


Morris R. CoHEN. 
CoLLEGE OF THE CiTy oF New YorK. 


Social Discovery. Epuarp C. LinpEMAN, with an introduction by 
Herbert Croly. New York: Republic Publishing Co. 1924. 
Pp. xxvii + 375. 

This book is the first crystallization in book form of the newer 
thought on methods of fact-finding in the social sciences, and illus- 
trates the degree to which emancipation from metaphysical, dog- 
matic, and deterministic interpretations of social conduct has been 
effected. Part I consists of a brief, but succinct, treatment of the his- 
torical, analogical, logical, and statistical methods, each of which, the 
author contends, is, and must be, an integral part of the process of 
social discovery if the conclusions are to be accorded scientific integ- 
rity (p. 108). Part II is devoted to the new step in the improve- 
ment of the methods of discovery. This, in brief, is social psycho- 
logical observation and behaviorist analysis of group phenomena, 
with the greatest degree of objectivity possible. The group, being 
significant ‘‘ as a relation and as a function, as a quality and as a 
form of activity’’ (p. 138), is the chief means whereby individuals in 
the modern world attain their ends, inasmuch as it is the representa- 
tion of the interests which all members share ( p. 139). Therefore it 
is the source of all necessary social data. Attention is concentrated 
(Chaps. V-XTII) upon a series of terms used in connection with group 
phenomena familiar to every social psychologist, which the author 
suggests need to be validated by adequate means of discovery. Fif- 
teen preliminary hypotheses or postulates are then laid down 
(pp. 359-363) according to which validation should proceed and 
upon which future social theory may be based. These center around 
the definition of behavior, the categories of terms used in connection 
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with groups and also the interpretation of the group concept and 
the elements of group behavior, and an analysis of interests jn 
groups. 

Excellent illustrations are offered throughout. The best recent 
thought in the social sciences is reflected by the author, and used in 
an original way. The unconventionality of the book, both in its 
substance and arrangement, is a rather refreshing departure. 

As the author anticipates, his postulates will douhtless arouse 
much discussion and criticism. If this will further improve truth. 
finding methods in the social sciences the book will be doubly worth 
while. As it stands, it may be questioned whether the continual re. 
check upon observation which the author suggests, even though ac. 
companied by the improved method, will sufficiently eliminate that 
greatest of all bugbears in social observation, the personal equation, 
and at the same time keep the facts pure. 


J. O. Herrzuer. 
UNIVERSITY OF NEBRASKA, 


Pleasure and Behavior. Frepertc Lyman Wetus. New York: 

Appleton & Company. 1924. xvi-+ 274 pp. 

Pleasure and Behavior is a series of variations on the theme 
‘*the source of pleasure is the active expression of natural impulses.” 
For any one who has any acquaintance with the field it holds nothing 
new or particularly illuminating; but for one with no previous 
knowledge of the topics involved it provides an introduction which 
flows easily from one aspect of the subject to another and makes 
very slight demand on the reader. Beginning with a clear and 
concise summary of the necessary background of psychological 
theory, it proceeds to a somewhat lengthy enumeration of various 
sources and kinds of human pleasure, emphasizing the necessity of 
recognizing individual differences in these matters. The discussion 
centers mainly around the three instincts of ‘‘self-maintenance, 
eroticism, and social impulse.’’ The ‘‘three great joys of life” 
are held to be ‘‘friends, wealth, and love,’’ although the author 
admits also other pleasures whose relation to these fundamental in- 
stincts is difficult, if not impossible, to trace. 

Various topics of timely interest receive brief discussion or eX- 
planation: the aims of vocational guidance, in the chapter on self 
maintenance, the nature and value of intelligence tests in connet- 
tion with the pleasures of the intellectual impulses, the interpreta 
tion of the increase of divorce in relation to the erotic instinct, the 
distinction of introvert and extrovert in social relations, the relation 
between thwarted and frustrated impulses and their compensatory 
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reactions. These discussions abound in broad generalizations, some 
of which are questionable, but may perform the service of suggesting 
possible lines of thought. The book closes with a discussion of the 
relation between pleasure and success, and concludes, as the preface 
begins, with the assertion that the basis of happiness is ‘‘great and 
real longings with strength and will to follow them to the end.”’ 
Frora I. MacKinnon. 
UNIVERSITY OF TORONTO. 
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NOTES AND NEWS 


Professor Herbert S. Langfeld of Harvard University has ac. 
cepted an appointment as professor of psychology and director of the 
new psychological laboratory at Princeton University. 





We have received from the University of Geneva a little book 
of 33 pages by Henri Flournoy entitled La Psychanalyse, les Méde- 
cins et le Public. The author states in the preface : ‘‘ This pamphlet, 
whose contents was the subject of a public lecture held at Paris in 
December, 1923, is divided into two parts. In the first, I have ex- 
pounded, as succinctly as possible, certain fundamental notions of 
Freud’s psychology. The second part contains some very general 
remarks about psychoanalysis, regarded as a scientific doctrine and 
as a method of treatment.’’ Dr. Flournoy tries to show that the 
two great branches of modern medical research, the inquiry into the 
chemical agencies underlying disease, and the inquiry into the in- 
fluence of involuntary and subconscious attitudes, are not contra- 
dictory, but supplementary. 
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